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from the edifor’s desk 


A word about caring 
--and sharing 


This issue of Our Fourfooted Friends takes you from the steaming jungles of 
Central America where a modern Noah has just saved thousands of animals from 
drowning or starving, to an attic on the North Shore where two enterprising cats 
tell you their rules for the good life. 


We hope you will find the articles informative, entertaining, and, on occasion, 
inspiring — so much so that you will want to share this issue with a friend. 


In the past fifty years, our costs for sheltering animals that no one wants, 
feeding them, and providing medical care and all other services, have risen by 
an incredible 1,400%. These services are more crucially needed today than ever 
before, but to continue to provide them, we need your help. For you, too, the 
cost of living is rising daily and we want you to know how very much we 
appreciate your current support. So much so that it encourages us to ask you to 
do one more thing. Share your interest in the League by passing this issue along 
to a friend, neighbor or relative. 


When you do, tell them that they can help reduce the number of stray and 
starving animals on our streets by teaching humane attitudes to their children, 
by visiting the League or other humane societies when they want to adopt a pet, 
and by being responsible pet owners themselves. 


Remind them, also, that the League provides animal welfare services not just 
in Boston, but in many other towns and cities in Massachusetts, including most 
likely, your own. 


And finally, if they can find it in their hearts to help just a little more, ask 
them to use the form on the back cover to become a member of the Animal 


Rescue League of Boston. 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


Annual Meeting '77 


Operation Noah I 
--A first hand report 


Operation Noah II, the rescue of 3,641 animals from 
rising flood waters created by the Bayano dam in Panama, 
was ‘‘the fourth and probably the last such large-scale 
rescue operation to be carried out by an animal protective 
association,’’ according to John Walsh, field service 
director for the International Society for the Protection of 
Animals and guest speaker at the League’s annual 
meeting, April 27. 

The leader of the dramatic 15-month rescue operation 
completed this March told League members that there 
‘‘isn’t enough money or support forthcoming for such 
operations, and furthermore we feel that it is the 
responsibility of the government or the corporation who 
will benefit from the project.’’ In the future, he said, the 
World Bank, before funding such projects as the building 
of the hydro-electric plant and dam in Panama, will 
require an environmental impact statement examining the 
effect on animal and plant life in the area. 

Walsh’s presentation, illustrated with color slides of the 
rescue work, followed a business meeting at which five 
directors were elected to the ARL board. They are: Mrs. 
Alexander H. Bright, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., John 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick congratulates newly-elected board member Paul J. Brennan. 


C. Hatch, and Allen B. Rider, Jr., all re-elected; and 
newly-elected member Paul J. Brennan of Boston, who 
will serve a three year term. 

Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, League president, reported 
some surprising statistics in comparing the annual reports 
of 1926 and 1976. ‘‘Fifty years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
League handled 85,737 animals, some 40,000 more than in 
1976. The bulk of this number however, consisted of 
69,066 homeless cats, compared to about 27,000 in 1976, 
which may indicate that humane education programs are 
having some beneficial effect.’’ 

Walsh opened his talk by presenting Dr. Buttrick with a 
‘mola’, a characteristic artifact created and worn by the 
Cuna Indian women, intricately woven and embroidered 
with colors and spiritual symbols designed to tell a story. 
Walsh’s first job on arrival in the Bayano jungle was to 
win the confidence and recruit the aid of the local Cuna 
tribe. Dr. Buttrick’s unique gift recreates in symbolic form 
the story of the spiritual cacique or leader, telling the 
lizards, caymen, alligators and other fast-moving animals 
to spread the word to their fellow creatures that the floods 
were coming, but to stay put because help was on the 
way. 


John Walsh introduces Bayano, a purebred pup rescued 
from Panama flood waters and (below) presents mola to 
Dr. Buttrick as officers John E. Dawson and John C. 
Hatch look on. 


Walsh also gave Dr. Buttrick a carved wooden stake, 
carried by the Cuna tribesman who traditionally deals 
with money, in appreciation for the time given by Dr. 
Buttrick, who is past president and director of ISPA, in 
handling accounts for the project. ‘‘He is really our 
Western treasurer,’’ Walsh noted. 

Members of the rescue operation—largely Cuna Indians 
with some members of the more hostile Choco tribe—used 
bright pink canoes to navigate the rising waters. The color 
was chosen to prevent thefts, to give status and to provide 
easy recognition at a distance, explained Walsh. Before 
the flooding began, they put bait around the water-holes 
to see by the tracks what kinds of animals were in a 
particular area, and what kind of equipment would be 
needed to rescue them. One of the most valuable pieces 
of equipment was a specially designed truck with a 
generator, bars at the top to carry canoes and a winch in 
front. “‘If it got stuck in the mud, the truck could winch 
itself up using power from its own generator,’’ he said. 

Living conditions were primitive. As the waters rose, 
floating balsa rafts were used as temporary homes to 
prevent frequent returns to the base camp which boasted 
such amenities as tables and desks made from slices of 
tree trunks, bean cans converted to kerosene lamps, and 
smoked meats cured over wood fires in ‘stoves’ of stone. 


Using standard humane equipment, such as snare 
poles, large dog traps, sacks—and machetes to cut 
through dense vegetation—the men each day rescued 
animals, reptiles and birds from tree-tops and hills rapidly 
changed into islands by the advancing floods. ‘‘The 
animals were starving and many were in such poor 
condition that they had to be kept for three or four days 
before they were healthy enough to be turned loose in the 
release areas,’’ he noted. 

The animals rescued included many species of 
oppossum, raccoons, deer, families of black howler 
monkeys (which could not be split up), rare night 
monkeys, 3-toed and 2-toed sloths, peccaries (wild boars), 
anteaters, caymen and alligators, lizards, armadillos 
(including the rare ‘‘naked tail’’ armadillo, an endangered 
species) and porcupines. ‘‘The men would shake the trees 
and the porcupines would fall right on them.’’ There were 
also many snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous. An 
abundance of tarantulas and other poisonous insects 
compounded the difficulty of dealing with the rescued 
animals themselves, who were often’ starving and 
terrified. 

‘‘It was a fight all the way,’’ says Walsh. ‘‘The animals 
did not come peacefully, two by two, into the ark.’’ 

Among the exceptions were a tame peccary, which he 
dubbed Gregory Peccary and adopted as a camp mascot, 
and a purebred female dog found close to drowning in the 
river. A direct descendant of the ancient breed of dogs 
kept by the Aztecs and Incas (Canis ingae pecuarius), the 
dog was brought back to the U.S. by Walsh and, at the 
conclusion of the slide presentation, was introduced to 
League members at the meeting. 


Projects such as Operation Noah I! achieve even more 
than the rescue and preservation of animal life, Walsh 
emphasized. Through such projects, ISPA is able to 
initiate a long-term relationship with the government of 
the country. They assisted the Panamanian government in 
setting up an agency to monitor animals being transported 
through Panama from other countries for illegal export to 
the U.S. ‘‘We found one individual, for example, who was 
purchasing kinkajous for $3 each from the Indians and 
selling them for $75-$95 each in the U.S.’’ ISPA is also 
now working with the government of Panama on an 
endangered species law, revised hunting laws, and a bill 
to preserve the giant marine turtle. 

Another side benefit of Noah II was the world-wide 
publicity generated which heightened’ the local 
government’s awareness of the value that their wildlife 
represents as a natural resource, and an economic value 
in terms of attracting tourism. 


Fred Clark © 
ARL'S tracer of lost pets 
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‘‘When a person comes in to the League and claims a 
lost dog, how can you be sure it’s the rightful owner?’’ 
people often ask kennel master Fred Clark. 

‘‘The dog tells us,’’ he says. ‘‘If you or | walked into 
the kennel a dog might wag its tail, but if its owner 
came along right behind us the dog usually goes 
absolutely wild.’’ 

As kennel master, he is responsible for all of the 
animals temporarily sheltered at League headquarters—an 
average of about 130 on any given day, including lost 
pets, strays and those that have been given up. 

Fred Clark joined the League staff in 1961 as a clerk in 
Lost and Found after working ten years with the New 
Haven Railroad. ‘‘l always liked animals,’’ he says, ‘‘but 
there aren’t that many places around where you can work 
with them.”’ 

Promoted to kennel master in 1966, he spends a certain 
amount of his five and a half day week (Saturday 
mornings are a busy time in the animal shelter) teaching 
shelter procedures to new drivers and shelter employees. 
‘*But the most important part of my job,’’ he stresses, ‘‘is 
keeping track of every animal that is brought in—making 
sure they are booked and tagged properly, and that 
accurate records are kept on each one.”’ 

‘‘The record-keeping aspect may sound unexciting, but 
it’s extremely important. One of the first things people 
ask when they reclaim a lost pet is ‘Where did you find 
him?’ ’’ The daily log tells where and when each animal 
has been picked up, information that’s also vital to the 
animal’s future. ‘‘By law, every stray animal is held for 
seven days to give the owner, if any, a chance to reclaim 
his pet,’’ he explains. At the end of seven days, healthy, 
adoptable animals are cleared by the veterinarians and 
move into the adoption center kennels. ‘‘All animals are 
given a health examination when they first come in, and 
are also given a combined shot for distemper, hepatitis 
and leptospirosis. Even when people giving up a pet say 
that the animal has had its shots, we give a booster shot 
anyway to be on the safe side, before putting the animal 
up for adoption,’’ he says. 

‘it’s like a bank,’’ explains Clark, pointing to a large 
board filled with white discs. ‘‘What you take in and what 
you give out must balance.’’ Each disc represents a dog 
or a cat, and each morning the discs are counted and the 
animals are counted, and the totals must tally. Unlike a 
bank, the League does not encourage its assets (the 
four-footed ones, that is) to multiply. All female dogs and 
cats between the ages of 4-6 months are spayed before 
placement, and those who adopt younger female animals 
pay a deposit fee which is refunded when they bring them 
back to be spayed at the proper age. 

Among the more unusual guests that Mr. Clark recalls 
were a baboon, and several families of Capuchin 
monkeys. Naturally nosy, the monkeys had sneaked 
aboard planes bound for Logan Airport from South 
America. Back in the 60’s, he also worked on the 
emergency rescue truck on weekends. ‘‘I really enjoyed 
rescue work—it brings you into much more direct contact 
with the animals.’’ One of his more memorable 
experiences was corralling a dozen monkeys that had 
gotten loose in the freight terminal at Logan. 

Today, the animals are still the best part of Clark’s Job. 
“‘What don’t | like about my work?’’ Irresponsible and 
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callous pet owners are about the only thing that gets him 
down. ‘‘Most people who come in to give a pet up are just 
heartbroken and you have to feel for them. But every once 
in a while, someone will come in and thrust a kitten 
across the desk and say ‘here’s a donation for you!’ Or 
you return a lost dog and are feeling really good about it, 
then you look out the window and see the owner unhook 
the leash and turn the animal loose to get lost again, or 
maybe this time hit by a car.’’ 


There are also some owners who, unbelieveable as it 
may sound, can’t even recognize their own pets. ‘“‘I’ve 
had people call me over to the cage and ask if | think it’s 
their dog or not.’’ This dilemma is not always the fault 
of the owner though, he points out. ‘‘Once in a while you 
get a dog that just likes everybody—or, its opposite, a 
dog that’s totally unresponsive. Afghans, for example, can 
be very aloof. We also recently had a St. Bernard here 
that didn’t respond at all to the man who was trying to 
claim him. The owner finally went home and returned 
with photos of the dog, showing identical markings, 
before we were convinced that it was really his dog.’’ 


The same kind of effort and caring that goes into 
preventing errors in returning lost pets is also expended 
in tracing rightful owners. ‘‘If an animal has any kind of 
identification, any possible lead, we track it down, 
including out-of-state licenses.’’ A big problem in Boston, 
he notes, is the large number of out-of-state students who 
bring the family pet up from Pennsylvania, New Jersey or 
even California. ‘‘These animals get lost and there’s just 
no way to trace them to a local student.’’ He urges 
students, and other pet owners who move here, to put 
local identification on their pets immediately. ‘‘We always 
write to the last known address traced through a license, 
but if people move, the post office will not give out a 
forwarding address.’’ No stone is left unturned if there’s 
any possibility of tracing an owner, he adds. ‘‘We’ll keep 
an animal long after the legal holding period, as long as a 
month or even two, if there’s any chance at all.’’ 

One change he has noted over the years is an increase 
in the number of owned dogs running loose. ‘‘It’s not 
uncommon today to answer a complaint and bring in a 
pack of seven or eight dogs, and have five or six of them 
reclaimed by owners.’’ 


Clark, who lives in Dedham, is married, has a son and 
daughter and a cat named Willie, who was adopted from 
the League. Despite the name, Willie is a female and, 
Fred assures us, was spayed at the appropriate time. 


| Ar-r-ruff’ day 
al rabies clinic 


Camera captures the surprisingly similar look of 
patient, if somewhat grim, resignation shared by 
dogs of all sizes, shapes and breeds who were 
brought to the League’s rabies immunization clinic, 
held in April and May. In all, some 777 were 
inocculated against rabies, a protection required by 
law for every dog six months or older. 


Adopt-A-Cat Month 


June is National Adopt-a-Cat Month, sponsored by The American Humane 
Association and 9-Lives Cat Food to help find homes for abandoned cats and 
kittens. Anyone who adopts a cat from the League during the month will receive 
a special adoption kit, containing, among other things, an autographed photo of 
Morris the cat, similar to the one on the next page. 


The centerfold also brings you ‘‘Rules of the House’’, written by two clever 
cats named Spice and Cocoa Gibson. ‘‘The ‘Rules of the House’,’’ writes their 
owner Sally Gibson, ‘‘were found thumbtacked low on the wall of the garret 
which our two Siamese cats used to consider their own. They were twenty and 
twenty-two respectively at their departures from this world for, one presumes, a 
better one, although it is hard to imagine that they’ll get it any better than they 
got it here. During their time they had raised three dogs, and managed two 
people, and entertained guests without number, so it was a reasonable thing for 
them to share their accumulated wisdom.”’ 


Turn 
Page 
for 
Center 
Fold 


A list of do’s and don’ts for young and inexperienced 
cats (and puppies) who have a household to run: 


1. If you have to THROW UP, get into a chair quickly, or 
the davenport. If you cannot manage this in time, get 
to an Oriental rug. Lacking an Oriental, shag is good. 


by Spice and Cocoa Gibson 2. DOORS: ABOUT THEM. 

a. Do not allow closed doors in any room. To get one 
opened, stand on hind legs and hammer with 
forepaws. Once the door is opened for you, it is not 
necessary to use it. You can change your mind. 


b. When you have ordered an outdoor door opened, 
stand half-in and half-out and think about several 
things. Particularly important during very cold 
weather and mosquito season. Do not worry. They 
will not shut the door on you. 


c. DOORS, swinging: avoid. 
3. GUESTS: ABOUT THEM. 


a. After dinner, when walking on the dinner table 
among the dishes, be prepared to look surprised 
and hurt when chided. The idea to convey is ‘‘But 
you let me do it when there isn’t company, you know. 


b. Determine quickly which guest HATES CATS. Sit 
on that lap during evening. You will know—he will 
call you ‘‘Nice Kitty’’ (Note to puppies: or ‘‘Nice 
Doggy’’). If you can arrange to have ‘‘Puss’n 
Boots’’ on your breath, so much the better. 


c. For sitting in laps or rubbing against trouser legs, 
select colors which contrast with your own. 
Example: for Siamese color cats, a good black wool 
lap is best. 

d. Always accompany guests to bathroom. It is not 
necessary to do anything. Just sit and stare. 


e. For guest who says ‘‘I love Kitties or | love 
Doggies’’ be ready with: 
Aloof disdain 
Claws. Apply to stockings 
Quick sharp nip on ankle 


4. Never eat food from your own bowl if you can steal 
some from the table. 


5. Never drink from your own water bowl if their glass is 
full enough to get some from. 


6. When supervising cooking, sit just behind left heel of 
cook. This way you cannot be seen and therefore stand 
a better chance of being stepped on, picked up, and 
soothed. 


7. If one of Them is sewing or working with papers and 
pens and the other is idle, sit with the busy one. This 
is called Hampering. 

Following are the main tips for Hampering: 


a. For book readers, get in close under the chin. 
Unless of course you can lie across “oe itself. 


b. For ladies knitting, curl quietly into lap 3% 
pretend to doze. Then reach out and slap knitting 
needies,sharply, this causes what she calls a 

“Grup éd stitch. She will try to distract you with a 
ball of yarn, which is ridiculous. Ignoregs 

c. For people addressing envelopes imonpctivity) 
or Christmas cards or income taxes (annual 
activity) keep in mind the aim: To Hamper. First 
sit on the papers getting worked on. When 
dislodged, watch sadly from side of table. When 
fresh ink is applied to paper, march quickly to it 
and sit. (This should be done while ink is still wet). 
After being removed for the second time - push roll 
of stamps off table - follow with pens and pencils, 
one at a time. 


8. TYPEWRITERS: ABOUT THEM. 
Be alert. Do not let typing occur without your attention. 
By sitting on lap of typist - you can place elbows on 
crossbar making it convenient to play with keys, which 
go up and down, and with the things inside. If biting 
the paper is in order, wait until typist has completed a 
perfect page. 


9. Get enough sleep in daytime, so that you are fresh for 
playing catchmouse, or king-of-the-hill in their bed 
between 2-4 A.M. 


10. Start this training early, and you shall have a smooth 
running household. Humans need to know a few basic 
rules, which they can be readily taught if one starts in 
time. 


Reprinted with permission from the North Shore 
Magazine. 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
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Close-up on Concern 


--- a protile 
of three 


ARL 
members 


By Diana Watson 


What is the Animal Rescue 

League of Boston? 

It isn’t a building, though it 
offers services and shelter in 
a building. 

It isn't a state agency, although 
it takes in homeless animals 
from many cities and towns in 
Massachusetts. 


The League is people. People of 
different ages, backgrounds and 
interests, with one important 
thing in common—concern for 
their fellow creatures and the 
desire to translate that concern 
into action by joining together 
in an organization whose sole 


purpose is the welfare of our 
fourfooted friends. 
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As agreeable and delightful as her name, Mrs. Helen 
Bacon Pleasonton of Brookline has been a member of the 
League for fifty-four years, since February 1923. 


As a girl she grew up with her three brothers in 
Boston, near the Arnold Arboretum. Her family loved 
animals, and in addition to their own dogs and cats, 
harbored many strays, so it was no wonder she joined the 
Band of Mercy (a humane group for children). 

Mrs. Pleasonton recalls that once when she was playing 
in the garden at the age of nine or ten she saw two horses 
laboring under the weight of a heavily laden cart. 
Oblivious to their burden, the driver goaded the horses, 
whipping them up the steep hill on which her family 
lived. Upset by such cruelty, she ran to the driver and 
showing him her badge from the Band of Mercy, shouted, 
‘*You stop that!’’ 


The same determination to help animals prompted her 
to join the League and participate in the annual fairs 
which at that time were held in the Copley Plaza Hotel. It 
was, as she says, ‘‘a very happy experience, and we used 
to make a great deal of money.’’ 

At the same hotel she recalls an elaborate banquet held 
in 1949 in celebration of the League’s Golden 
Anniversary. One of the main events in the evening was 
the puppet show, Peter Rabbit. The show was in Mrs. 
Pleasonton’s words, ‘‘outstanding’’ and the banquet 
‘perfectly delightful.’’ Significantly, the ‘‘outstanding’’ 
success of this marionette show 28 years ago has not 
diminished by repeated performances. Thousands of 
adults and children have benefited from these puppet 
plays developed to educate viewers in animal kindness. 

At 90, Mrs. Pleasonton still attends the League’s 
annual meetings and fairs. Her enthusiasm and persistent 
loyalty is a fine example of true humanitarianism. 


Four years ago at the League, Frank Hughes adopted 
Fleur who is, as he says, ‘‘Just a plain old mutt’’, but like 
Fleur in the Forsyte Saga, is gentle, sensitive and 
intelligent. 


Her intelligence was amply demonstrated to him when 
he once took her trout fishing. After two hours without a 
catch, Fleur suddenly showed up with a fourteen inch 
trout in her mouth. Mr. Hughes said, ‘‘She dropped it at 
my feet and looked at me as if to say ‘Is this what you’re 
after?’ Naturally | was quite stunned as the trout was still 
alive and in good shape.’’ At first he thought she had 
stolen it from another fisherman, but none were in sight. 


‘‘When she took off again,’’ he continued, ‘‘! followed 
very quietly. At a small inlet where there were minnows, 
another trout came in quite close. The dog stood on a 
bank, then leaped in the water behind the trout, driving it 
into the shallow inlet. There she had it trapped, and with 
much splashing and snapping she finally caught another 
one. When | got home that evening | had two trout, but | 
didn’t catch them, she had,’’ and added, ‘‘So who says 
dogs are not smart?”’ 

Before Fleur, Mr. Hughes had adopted another dog 
from the League who was also a mutt, but then that is the 
kind he prefers as they are not so highly strung as many 
pedigrees. The two dogs number among a variety of pets 
he and his family have owned at one time or another in 
their wooded home outside Boston. 


As a fundamentalist, Mr. Hughes appreciates nature 
and all forms of animal life, and figures that ‘‘If God saw 
fit to save two of every species during the Great Flood, 
He must have loved them too. Can | do any less?’’ 


*Ed. note: Here is a cartoon of Fleur at work instead of a 
picture of Mr. Hughes, whose busy schedule did not allow 
a photo session. 


Ten year old John Duffy makes a wild dash for the 
family’s Samoyed, Pasha, who clamps a tennis ball tightly 
between his teeth with a ‘you’ll never get it from me’ look 
in his eye. Playing tag is the highlight of Pasha’s day, 
although perhaps not quite as much fun as when he used 
to pull John and two sisters in a sled around their home 
in West Newton. 

Through Pasha, John learned to like animals, and so 
joined the League’s ‘‘Animal Friends Club’’ (a club for 
junior members). The monthly newsletter he received 
from the League, ‘‘Paws and Claws’’, proved to be most 
beneficial, and according to his father, helped John see 
Pasha in a new light. He was no longer just a friend and a 
pet, but an animal with needs. 


Apart from animals, John’s other interests lie in chess 
and sports. He actively participates in basketball and 
volleyball, and is a member of the Little League and Pop 
Warner football team. 


As for chess he’s quite a wizard and surpasses most of 
his school friends, but not his father who he says, ‘‘used 
to beat me in five minutes.’’ That was before he started 
reading about the game and before he entered a local 
chess tournament. ‘‘After | played in_ that,’’ he 
commented, ‘‘It took my father forty minutes to beat 
me.”’ 

In school John likes math and enjoys the animal stories 
which line the classroom shelves. His teacher, Mr. Ron 
Eckel at the Davis School, encourages his students to 
appreciate their pets by incorporating human and animal 
relationships into their class curriculum—often through 
stories which demonstrate the value of animals as 
companions and friends. 
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A golier's 
est friend 
is his dog 


By Henry Longhurst 


The get-something-for-nothing experience in golf has 
intrigued me ever since | first saw it as a boy. This is the 
finding, or retrieving, of golf balls by dogs. Writing from 
the other side of the Atlantic, | wonder whether it is as 
common in the United States as it is in dog-ridden Britain 
and whether any American dogs have proved as profitable 
to their owners as some | have known over here. 

Take, for instance, Dai Rees, 1957 Ryder Cup captain 
and three times runner-up in the British Open. Having 
been driver for General Montgomery when the latter 
accepted the German surrender at Luneburg Heath, Rees 
came back to his home club at Hindhead, England, to find 
the rough waist-high, a ball two yards off the fairway lost 
for a certainty, and balls as scarce as doubtless they were 
at that time in America. 


An advertisement in the local paper brought him about 
100 battered balls, which he and his wife duly scrubbed 
and repainted. These were soon lost, but Dai had an 
Alsatian called Rex. ‘‘In one night’s hunting and 
sniffing,’’ he later recalled, ‘‘Rex found 238 balls. The 
same balls returned over and over again to be scrubbed 
and repainted. One had a distinctive blue circle on it and 
could not be mistaken. Rex retrieved it 32 times.’’ 

How do they do it? By scent, one naturally supposes, 
and, knowing the tremendous keeness of so many 
American sportsmen on hunting with the aid of bird dogs, 
mostly pointers, which always point upwind, | suppose 
they would agree. And yet ... | remember, years ago, 
walking around with the club professional and his 
ball-detecting spaniel. Suddenly the dog started digging 
feverishly in the accumulated leaf mold at the base of a 
boundary hedge and after excavating a hole nearly a foot 
deep, unearthed a ball—of a make that had not been 
manufactured for 20 years. Some of our older readers may 
even remember the name. It was the Chemico Bob, and 
what a splendid name for a golf ball. 

This ball surely could not have lain for all that time 
exuding sufficient scent for a dog to detect it under a foot 
of leaf mold? All | could get out of the local veterinary 
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surgeon some years later was that scent is a ‘‘curious 
thing.’’ He thought it might lie in layers, since often, 
when fox hunting, he on his horse could scent a fox when 
hounds on the ground could not. 


In a recent clubhouse argument on this topic a neighbor 
of mine credited his own Jack Russell terrier, which has 
been finding an average of 18 balls per round for several 
years, with one record day of 32. 


“This dog,’’ he said, ‘‘normally appears to detect by 
scent, but there are some things that cannot be so 
explained. More than once | have seen him jump into a 
ditch containing a foot or so of dirty water and emerge 
immediately with a ball which, from the state of his nose, 
has clearly been dug out of the muddy bottom. Often he 
has been seen to drop a ball which he has been bringing 
me, dive several yards into thick bushes and come out 
with another ball. Normally, of course, he would not drop 
a ball he was bringing in, yet in every case the position of 
the second ball has been such that it would seem 
impossible for him to have detected it by smell or sight 
from where the first ball was dropped.”’ 


So much, it seems for the scent theory. Can it therefore 
be some sort of detection by instinct, as with some people 
who can detect unerringly that there is a cat in the room, 
even if it is not in sight? 

At a golf club a drive and a pitch, so to speak, from 
where | live, | remember watching the professional train 
an exuberant spaniel puppy in only about a fortnight and 
he found 4,000 balls in the next two years. A friend of 
mine in the Channel Islands reckons that her poodle has 
found 12,000 to 15,000 balls in 10 years. Another neighbor 
swears that her spaniel not only detects balls in bushes 
and trees high above its head but, when out in the car, 
get wildly excited if they so much as pass a golf course. It 
is a sobering thought that we golfers should emit so 
powerful a scent as all that. 


Reprinted courtesy of Golf Digest magazine from the April 
1977 issue. Copyright © Golf Digest, Inc. 1977. 
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First ‘Hearing Ear’ Dog in N.E. 
Visits the League 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, League president, and Bob 
White of the AHA, greet Penny and owner Phillip Watson 
of Arlington. 


Local press and media representatives had an 
opportunity to meet Penny, the first dog in New England 
trained to help the hard of hearing, at a press conference 
held at the League headquarters in April. A mongrel 
collie, Penny is the pet of Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Watson of 
Arlington, both of whom have impaired hearing. Formerly 
from Denver, Colorado, the Watsons enrolled Penny in 
the Hearing Ear Dog training program sponsored by The 
American Humane Association in Denver, prior to moving 
to the East. Also at the press conference were Agnes 
McGrath, Penny’s trainer, and Bob White, administrator 
of the AHA program, who described how dogs are being 
taught to alert their owners to telephones and door bells 
ringing, babies crying, alarms and other warning sounds. 


New Yorkers Help Catch 
Bald Eagle Killer 


An eight-week investigation into the shooting of an 
American bald eagle on Long Island ended recently with 
the arrest of a Southampton, L.!., man, thanks to the 
cooperation of concerned citizens. Director Lynn A. 
Greenwalt of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service said: 
‘‘We know our investigation was made easier as a direct 
result of the cooperation of concerned citizens in the area. 
The telephone calls from these citizens provided our 


agents with information that led to the apprehension of 
the alleged offender, and | want to publicly thank the New 
York residents who helped us.’’ 

The Bald Eagle Protection Act provides for criminal 
penalties of up to $5,000 or one year imprisonment, or 
both, for killing the endangered bird. 


Popular Poodie Matches 
‘Unbreakable’ AKC Record 


American Kennel Club registration figures for 1976 
show that the Poodle has been America’s favorite breed 
for the past 17 straight years, tying the once considered 
unbreakable record held by the Cocker Spaniel, which was 
the top breed in America from 1936 to 1953. 

The poodle is expected to break the record next year 
with an 18th straight year in first place, but the 
long-standing number two breed, the German Shepherd, 
may drop to third place according to the experts, replaced 
by the Doberman Pinscher which is number three this 
year. Following in order of popularity are Irish Setters, 
Cocker Spaniels, Beagles, Labrador Retrievers, Dach- 
sunds, Miniature Schnauzers, and Golden Retrievers. 


Will Too Many Cats Kill The 
Curiosity Study? 
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Dallas psychologist Dr. Christopher Frederickson is 
paying people $5 for the privilege of watching their 
kittens for a half hour, but business is getting a little too 
good. The doctor, who suspects a link between the natural 
curiosity in kittens and children, hopes to learn why 
children develop learning difficulties, by studying 
curiosity in kittens. Unfortunately, people are taking the 
$5 but not coming back to claim their kittens, creating a 
growing cat population around his laboratory. And Dr. 
Fredrickson is learning that the behavior of humans can 
be much more curious than that of their pets! 
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N.E. Federation of Humane Societies 
Meets in June 


The League this month hosts the three-day annual 
meeting of the New England Federation of Humane 
Societies, June 8-10, in Plymouth, Mass. According to 
ARL director of education Richard W. Bryant, who is 
president of the NEFHS, the program will cover such 
topics as care of orphaned wildlife,disease and population 
control for cats, community relations, a legislative update, 
dog and horse racing, and a presentation from ISPA field 
director John Walsh on Operation Noah II. 


Mother and Colt To Summer At Cape 


Youngsters attending the Animal Friends Summer 
School at Cataumet, Cape Cod this year, can look forward 
to a new addition in the day-camp’s animal oriented 
program. Butter (Lady Butterscotch), a mare that spends 
the school year at Norfolk County Agricultural High 
School where she is used to teach riding, grooming and 
handling, and summers (the third one coming up) at the 
ARL’s summer school, gave birth to a male colt on March 
22nd. Yet unnamed, the colt, which is half Arabian 
stallion, will be joining his mother at the League’s camp 
in Cataumet this summer. 


Tufts to Open School of 
Veterinary Medicine 


Tufts University has announced plans to open a 
long-awaited School of Veterinary Medicine in New 
England, with the first entering class projected for 1979. 
Current plans call for the first two years of the curriculum 
to be offered at Tufts’ Boston medical center, and the 
second two years taking place at one or more clinical 
campuses to be operated in conjunction with the land 
grant universities of New England. As a _ regional 
resource, the school will give admissions priority to New 
England residents. 


American Airlines Issues Guides 
for Pets on Planes 


The right type kennels and correct handling procedures 
are the keys to safe and comfortable air shipment of 
household pets, according to American Airlines, which 
has just issued some valuable information for pet owners 
planning to ship animals by air. 


The first thing the airline suggests is that pet owners 
contact their veterinarian before making a trip, to see if 
their pet should be tranquilized. Some ‘animals are better 
travelers than others, and a tranquilizer can make the trip 
easier for a nervous animal. 


Except for seeing-eye dogs, animals are limited in 
American’s passenger compartments, by allowing only 
one kennel per cabin. Since this is on a first come, first 
served basis, it is suggested that owners try to reserve a 
spot for their pet when making their own reservations. 
The majority of pets fly in the baggage compartments, 
which are pressurized and heat-controlled. 


Whether they are transported in the passenger or 
baggage compartments, pets must be in sturdy kennels, 
large enough to allow the animal to stand up and move 
around, with screening or air holes large enough to allow 
proper breathing. Anyone who doesn’t own a kennel, can 
purchase one at any airport ticket counter. American’s 
kennels come in four sizes, from a $5 unit (the smallest 
unit and one that meets the requirement for pets in the 
passenger compartment to be kept under the seat) to a 
unit for pets up to 25’’ shoulder height, and 70 Ibs., for 
$33. 

A piece of cloth, or soft toy, with a familiar scent is an 
added comfort to the pet in the kennel, they note. 

For passengers making any type of connections, within 
its system or to another airline, American requires that 
pets be claimed at the connecting center, and re-checked 
on the next flight. Pets are not transferred automatically 
with other baggage on connecting flights, both as a 
precautionary measure and also because it is more 
reassuring for the animal. 


Pets in the picture 


DYNAMIC DUET - When ten-year-old Christina Nunez 
Brighton practices her piano lesson at her 


grandmother’s house this very affectionate Scottish terrier 
named ‘‘Taurus’’ is sure to join in. ‘‘Sitting right up on 
the piano stool with Christina until her time is up seems 


to be the highlight of his week,’’ writes Mrs. Eileen M. 
Shaw of Brighton, Christina’s grandmother and Taurus’ 
proud owner. 


Ed. Note: If you think your pet is a good candidate for 
Pets in the Picture, simply send a photo, together with 
full caption information, to: Our Fourfooted Friends, 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, P.O. Box 265, Boston, 
Mass. 02117. 
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‘‘Miss Penny’’ 
By Helen P. Daniels 


Penny’s bark of welcome 

As she leaps across the floor 
And joyously jumps into my arms 
When | come in the door, 


Her eager, happy prancing 

Back and forth and round and round, 
Her quite impatient dancing 

As she thinks at last she’s found 


Her family in the proper mood 
To take her for a walk 

Make of joy a thing contagious 
So we waste no time in talk 


Except to say: ‘‘Yes, out we go!”’ 
And then we dash outside 

To see if everything’s still so, 
And a lot more beside! 


We walk, we run, we look around 

And Penny’s friends come by 

To help her sniff and search the ground 
Our Corgi is quite spry 


For one of thirteen summers 

And thirteen winters, too! 

And not one minute of these years 
Have we had cause to rue 


The day when our small dog came 
To live with us and be 

Our dear friend and companion, 
In whose philosophy 


All’s well when we’re together! 
We feel the same way, too! 

No matter what the weather, 
Penny’s love shines through! 


Maybe to you ... 
by Frank Hughes 


Maybe to you she’s just a mutt 
But to me she’s something more 
A special friend that only calls 
By scratching at my door 


| remember way back when 
We went to get that mutt 
Just a tiny ball of fur 

You said just trouble, but ... 


The trouble that she’s given us 
Is really very small 

Like chewing up my slippers 
Or soiling up the hall 


A tiny little ball of fur 

That maybe cried at night 

This little pup has now grown up 
And everything’s all right 


The time that she just wandered off 
For just a day or two 

The kids were broken hearted 

My wife and | were too 


The telephone, it rang again 

| answered with heavy heart 

The voice said, have you lost your dog? 
My despair just fell apart 


| found her at my door one night 
So cold and so afraid 

| fed her a warm supper 

And a makeshift bed | made 


And after she was comfortable 
On the collar | did see 

Your name and telephone number 
| was as happy as could be 


We went to get our little mutt 
The children were filled with glee 
My wife had teardrops in her eyes 
In my throat was a lump you see 


She came to us with lowered tail 
like a naughty little boy 

But no harsh words were spoken 
Our fears were turned to joy 


She may be just a mutt to you 
But she’s really one of us 

She takes us just for what we are 
And doesn’t cause a fuss 


A tiny little handout 

A pat upon the head 

She’s loyal and trustworthy 
And will be till she’s dead 


A safe guard for the children 
A companion for the wife 
She asks for very little 

She gives you her whole life 


She brings much joy in playing 
And chasing balls you bet 

To you she may be just a mutt 
Or just another pet 


Her barking in the dead of night 
woke me from my sleep 

For she had heard what | could not 
from out of darkness deep 


| switched on outside lighting 
Caught a glimpse of a strange man 
he must have been up to no good 
For down the street he ran 


And | remember the other time 
And it wasn’t any joke 

My dog woke me up in the night 
Then | could smell the smoke 


She may be just a mutt to you 
But to me a special friend 
Never talking back to me 

And loyal to the end 


And when | head out fishing 
From her | cannot hide 

She knows where | am going 
And is always at my side 


No mutt, this precious dog of mine 
And yet no pedigree 

She doesn’t need a title now 

She’s just pure love to me. 
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P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


—— 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston. | 
enclose payment of dues for the class of 
membership checked below: 


|] Patron, $500.00 
|] Life, $100.00 | 
L) Supporting, $35.00 annually 
[| Active, $10.00 annually 

[|] Associate, $5.00 annually 

L} Donor, Any amount 


Name 

Address . 

CitV22 2 = eee Stale Zipee= 
Date 

Please mail your magazine, Our Fourfooted | 


Friends, to the address given above. 
($1 of membership fee covers subscription) 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


